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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. ‘The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A emall shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 24 feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mengelian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Efidorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Kerean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. - Very beautiful and Saag 4 hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: ‘This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the card into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plante 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


You cannot afford to experiment with a plant spray. 
Use only the best—Wilson’s O. K.—one that is 
backed by over twenty years of proven success and 
effectiveness. 

Excellent for indoor use for spraying plants in 
greenhouses or private homes. 

Endorsed by the Officers of the Garden Club of America. 

If not obtainable at your store, write us 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Insecticides - Fertilizers. Weed Killers - Disinfectants - Etc 
SPRINGFIELD - NEW JERSEY 
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WARTY BARBERRY 


Berberis verruculosa 

Beautiful, compact plants of lustrous green 
add to the beauty of the rockery, particularly in 
winter when the foliage turns bronzy. 

Warty Barberry never grows more than 3 
feet high, has conspicuously long spines, small 
golden-yellow flowers in summer and fall, and 
violet-black, bottle-shaped fruits. Extra good 
pot-grown plants $1 each. 
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Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New York 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 





Medal Awarded Dr. W. G. Kendall 


It is announced by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society that the 
Society’s large gold medal has been 
awarded on special vote of the Trus- 
tees to Dr. Walter G. Kendall, of 


Atlantic, for his work in promoting 
interest in fruit culture and in the 
exhibition of fruit. 

For more than forty years Dr. Ken- 
dall has been one of the outstanding 
figures at the fruit exhibitions in 
Boston. He is the only exhibitor left 
who made a practice of showing his 
products in the hall formerly owned 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society on Tremont Street, Boston. 
There has not been a year in almost 
two decades in which he has not made 
an exhibit at some exhibition of the 
Society which has now given him this 
marked and unusual honor. He has 
been particularly successful in ex- 
hibiting Buerre Bose pears and 
grapes in variety, winning so many 
first prizes that he has lost count of 
them. 

For two successive years, in 1910 
and 1911, he won the silver medal of 
the Society for the best garden visited 
by the Garden Committee. Dr. Ken- 
dall’s fruit garden is unique, con- 
sisting of about an acre of ground in 
the center of which is an unusually 
fine example of a glacial pothole. This 
depression is almost a perfect circle, 
one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
diameter and 40 feet deep. His prize 
winning pear trees are growing at the 
bottom of this pothole with grapes in 
great numbers arranged on trellises 
around the sides. 

During the many years in which he 
has lived in his present home Dr. 
Kendall has grown practically every 
kind of fruit which will stand the 
climate of New England, showing 
many of them from time to time at 
Horticultural Hall. 





Statement of Mrs. Harold I. Pratt at 
Quarantine Hearing 


One of the most important con- 


tributions to the Quarantine hearing 
at Washington, November 16-17, was 
the statement of Mrs. Harold I. Pratt 
of New York, which is herewith given 
in full: 

‘*Over one hundred members of the 
Garden Club of America come to this 
conference representing an organiza- 
tion of nearly 6,000 amateur garden- 
ers, whose principal object is to 
spread the love of flowers throughout 
the United States. It has interested 
itself very keenly in the findings of 
the Federal Horticultural Board and 
has been exceedingly sympathetic 
with certain of its decrees. Delegates 
from our organization have been very 
graciously received by the eminent 
chairman of the Federal Horticultural 
Board to whose self-sacrifice and de- 
votion to the cause of entomological 
research the members of this organ- 
ization wish to offer their sincere ap- 
preciation. Several members of the 
Garden Club of America have had the 
privilege of talking with him at length 
upon the subject in question today. 

‘*As an amateur representative of 
this organization, I shall not venture 
to interpret the law as our legal rep- 
resentative Mr. William A. Lockwood, 

















DR. WALTER G. KENDALL 
Awarded a Gold Medal by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


of New York, is present, and I offer 
no opinion upon whether these pests 
to which the Narcissus bulb is host 
are new or not widely prevalent and 
therefore, subject to the regulation of 
the Federal Horticultural Board ac- 
cording to the law passed in 1912; 
nor as an amateur representative shall 
I venture an opinion upon the in- 
terpretation of these _ restrictions, 
whether intended primarily for the 
protection of agriculture and horticul- 
ture in this country, they have not be- 
come of far greater protection to 
those growers who aspire to place 
themselves in competition with the 
long generations of European grow- 
ers who have perfected their trade in 
methods of propagation and bulb san- 
itation. 

“Up to this time we are impressed 
by the emphasis which the Federal 
Horticultural Board has put upon the 
dangers which may come to this ecoun- 
try on account of the continued im- 
portation of the European bulbs 
rather than upon the destruction 
which has taken place. 

‘At this moment this organization 
is not convinced of the necessity for 
the restrictions about to be imposed 
upon European bulbs of the Narcissus 
family on account of their infesta- 
tion by the eel worm and the bulb 
flies, nor is it eonvineed of the neces- 
sity for the restrictions against Scil- 
las, Chionodoxas, Galanthus, Eranthia, 
Ixia, Museari and Fritillaria. 

‘*We therefore, respectfully submit 
to the Federal Horticultural Board 
the following questions: 

‘‘T. If these infestations of the 
bulbs of the Narcissus family were 
the menacing danger described by the 
Federal Horticultural Board, why 
has our country been subjected to the 
risk of devastation during the past 
three years? Why were not these 
bulbs excluded absolutely in Decem- 
ber 1922? 

‘‘TI. What has occurred during the 
past three years to make the future 
importation of European bulbs of the 
Narcissus family more dangerous for 
American agriculture and_horticul- 
ture than the importations of the 
past ? 

‘*We understand that the Federal 
Horticultural Board concedes that in 
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the Pacific states which must be 
looked upon as the natural propaga- 
tion ground for our bulbs, the eel 
worm and the Narcissus flies are 
much more prolific than in the states 
of more severe climate. 

‘‘TIT. Why will not the sale of an 
American grown bulb of the Narcis- 
sus family propagated in an admit- 
tedly infested region with no proved 
prospect of a certified Federal or 
State bill of health, be more of a po- 
tential menace to the pest free states 
than an European bulb grown in a 
locality where bulb culture and sani- 
tation are better understood and prac- 
ticed than in any other locality of 
the world? 

‘TV. What absolute and definite 
proof can the Federal Horticultural 
Board offer of recent transmission of 
pests from the Narcissus bulb to 
crops of alfalfa, clover, or onions in 
any country of Europe or in any 
locality of the United States of 
America? 

‘“We ask these questions not only 
in the name of the members of the 
Garden Club of America, most of 
whom are their own gardeners, but in 
the name of the women of America 
whose love of beauty is expressed in 
their joy in these Spring bulbs and 
who must count the cost of every 
penny they spend. We know from 
the rise in price of the Hybrid Tea 
Rose since its exclusion what the pe 
centage of increase in cost of these 
bulbs may be. The Garden Club of 
America is no lover of pests. It knows 
them well; it knows their danger; and 
it abhors them. It will accept saeri- 
fice if sacrifice is necessary. We re- 
peat that we are not convinced of 
the necessity for this drastic action. 
We respectfully and earnestly petition 
that these restrictions be postponed 
until it can be established definitely 
and conclusively before an impar- 
tially appointed and composed board 
of economic and horticultural experts 
that the importation of these Euro- 
pean bulbs of the Narcissus family 
and the allied groups is an actual 
rather than a possible menace to 
American agriculture and_horticul- 
ture.’’ 





New American Delphinium Society 


Plans are underway for the forma- 
tion of a society to be composed of 
persons interested in Delphinium 


betterment, which is to be known as the 
American Delphinium Society. The 
Delphinium magazine, Better Del- 
phiniums took the initiative in this 
movement, and appointed Charles F. 
Barber, of Portland, Oregon, chairman 
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of an Organization Committee. He in 
turn appointed Newell F. Vanderbilt, 
editor of Better Delphiniums, to act 
as Committee Secretary. 

It is planned to have regional repre- 
sentation in all parts of the country, 
to consist of committees made up of 
breeders, florists, seedsmen, nursery- 
men and well known horticulturists 
working for the improvement of the 
Delphinium. 

Applications for membership may 
be sent to the seeretary, N. F. Vander- 
bilt, 230 Bay View St., San Rafael, 
Cal. He will later notify each person 
of the conditions of enrollment. These 
names will be published in Better 
Delphiniums for April, 1926, as char- 
ter members of the new society. The 
object towards which the organization 
is working is stated by Mr. Barber as 
follows: 

“Let us all aim to make two good 
Delphiniums flourish where before only 
one poor Delphinium grew.” 





English Woman Wins Garden Club 
Prize 

The prize of $500, which was offered 
by the Garden Cluk of Allegheny 
County, Pa., was won by Emily Court, 
of London, England, for her painting 
‘‘Blue and Silver,’’ which is being 
shown in the Twenty-fourth Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Paintings at Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

The garden club prize is an innova- 
tion this year, and was offered for the 
best painting of flowers or gardens in 
the exhibition. In giving it, the club 
desires to call attention to the oppor- 
tunities for subjects which artists 
will find in gardens and, moreover, to 
encourage people in general to make 
gardens that will be worthy of the 
best efforts of artists. 

The International Exhibition at 
Pittsburgh closes on December 6th. 
The foreign paintings will be shown 
at the Philadelphia Art Club from 
January 2 to February 15; at the 
Grand Central Galleries in New York 
from March 7 to April 21; and at the 
City Art Museum in St. Louis from 
May 15 to July 1. 





New England Dahlia Society 


At a meeting of the New England 
Dahlia Society held at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, November 8, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, George L. Fish, 
Billerica; Vice-President, Thomas Lea- 
vitt, Dorchester, Andrew Lufkin, Glou- 
cester, Charles C. Reed, Lawrence; 
Treasurer, Edgar W. Darling, New 
Bedford; Corresponding Secretary, 
Thomas H. Hughes, 78 Brownell St., 
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New Bedford; Recording Secretary 
and Editor of the Bulletin, Earl W. 
Pimm, Billerica; Superintendent of 
the Show and Chairman of the Show 
Committee, A. E. Thatcher, 17 Hamlet 
St., Dorchester, Mass. Later a member- 
ship committee consisting of Messrs. 
A. E. Thatcher, Ira J. Champlin, and 
Walter Stevens, was appointed. This 
Society now has a membership of 160, 
and is planning for the largest and 
most representative Dahlia Exhibition 
ever held in the United States, the 
probable date being September 11 and 
12. Spaces are now being assigned for 
this exhibition, and a large part of the 
hall has already been engaged. The 
next meeting is to be held at Horticul- 
tural Hall, the second Sunday in July. 





New England Gladiolus Society 


The annual meeting of the New 
England Gladiolus Society was held 
November 7 at Horticultural Hall. 

A. T. Seott of the exhibition com- 
mittee brought in an exhibition vase 
for the approval of the society. While 
it seemed to be a practical vase it is 
hoped that someone may be able to 
find a better looking one at a reason- 
able price. All the members are urged 
to try to find a sample large enough 
to hold from three to five spikes of 
Gladiolus and bring it to the next 
meeting. 

The following officers were chosen 
for the coming year: 

President, F. O. Shepardson; vice- 
president, Mrs. Alma T. Seott; sec- 
ond vice-president, Seth A. Borden; 
secretary, B. M. Latham; treasurer, 
Clark W. Brown; executive commit- 
tee, William E. Clark, L. S. Ream and 
Dr. S. I. Moody; exhibition commit- 
tee, David Tyndall, chairman; T. M. 
Proctor, Mrs. Maude Hayward, Mrs. 
F. W. Bickerton and A. C. Scott; 
publicity committee, Mrs. Maude 
Hayward; auditor, E. Parker Hawes. 





Peabody Garden Club 


The Peabody Garden Club has been 
organized at Peabody, Mass., the first 
meeting being held Thursday evening, 
November 12, at which time the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. H. Buxton; Vice Presi- 
dent, Miss Grace Cook; Secretary, 
Mrs. George R. Underwood. At the 
close of the business meeting the club 
listened to a talk on house plants by 
Arthur Urquhart, a member of the 
faculty of the Essex Agricultural 
School at Danvers. The club is to 
meet again December 3, when F. A. 
Smith, director of the Essex Agri- 
cultural School will speak on Christ- 
mas gifts for the gardener. 
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REVIEWING THE ROSES 





Reviewing the Rose season of 1925, 
the fact is impressed upon the grower 
that some of the old-time varieties are 
more firmly entrenched than ever in 
popular favor—and for good reasons. 
Gen. MacArthur, for example, has not 
been displaced as a bright crimson 
Rose with high perfume. It is a strong 
growing Rose and has the great merit 
of blooming especially well in the 
autumn. Laurent Carle is another old 
time Rose which blooms consistently 
well year after year, its deep carmine 
blooms keeping we!l when cut. Lady 
Ursula, too, repeatedly demonstrates 
its value, especially in northern gar- 
dens. 

The deep cream Harry Kirk is par- 
ticularly handsome in the bud, showing 
much deeper color than when the 
flower unfolds. It, like Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, is especially to be recom- 
mended for its autumn blooms. Phari- 
saer is still being planted, and is an 
excellent Rose except for its unhappy 
tendency to acquire mildew. 

Of the newer Roses which have been 
tried out for a year or two, Mrs. 
Henry Morse is particularly pleasing. 
The buds are almost perfect, having a 
bright rose color suffused with ver- 
milion. 

Souvenir de Claudius Pernet con- 
tinues variable, the reports from some 
gardens are most enthusiastic while 
from others there are sad tales of mil- 
dew and black spot. As a matter of 
fact, all the Pernettiana Roses must 
be very carefully watched and treated 
faithfully with the Massey dust if 
black spot is to be escaped. 


Souvenir de Georges Pernet, the pet- 
als of which have a beautiful gold base 
while a sheen of yellow gives the whole 
flower a glowing color, bloomed unex- 
pectedly well in the autumn, and in a 
few gardens where Angele Pernet was 
to be found, visitors were enthusiastic 
over the large flowers and rich bronze 
color. This Rose is a free and con- 
tinuous bloomer, but tender. 

Mabel Morse is destined to rank 
high, apparently, among the yellow 
Roses, although unfortunately it is not 
a very strong grower. The color is 
glorious, and while it fades somewhat, 
it does not lose its color to such an 
extent as Christine or Golden Emblem. 
The color is not quite so soft as that 
of Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, and is 
not held as well. Few of these yellow 
Roses seem to have much perfume, and 
Golden Emblem, although possessing 
remarkably good foliage which seldom 
mildews and putting out lovely buds, 
is not very satisfactory as an expanded 
flower. 

Imperial Potentate has much merit. 
This is an American Rose originated 
on the western coast, with Ophelia as 
one of its parents. It makes a vigor- 
ous growth, has few thorns, and 
blooms continuously throughout the 
summer. It has proved unusually valu- 
able for a garden Rose in Portland, 
Oregon, but seems to be equally well 
adapted to the New England climate. 

Lady Craig is an Irish Rose, the dis- 
tribution of which is very limited as 
yet, but which has great promise. As 
grown by Mrs. Harriett R. Foote, at 
Marblehead, Mass., the past season, it 
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made a very vigorous plant, blooming 
profusely and suggesting its wide use 
as a bedding variety. The color is deep 
orange with a yellow tint. 

A greater number of gardeners have 
been growing Rev. F. Page-Roberts. 
It is a large Rose with good foliage, 
apparently mildew proof, although 
sometimes being attacked by black 
spot. 

K. of K. continues to merit the 
praise given it when it first appeared. 
It, is larger than Red Letter Day, 
although similar in color, being a 
brilliant red. Like most red Roses 
it is fragrant and it is unusually 
free flowering. It is particularly a 
garden Rose and ean be used success- 
fully either for bedding or for making 
a low hedge. 

As grown in New England, Hawl- 
mark Crimson, a Rose of the same 
type, has given an excellent account 
of itself. This new Rose has larger 
flowers than those of Red Letter 
Day, the color being crimson-scarlet. 
The blooms are almost single and are 
produced on low branching, fairly 
vigorous plants. For a decorative gar- 
den Rose it promises to be among the 
best. 

Several Rose growers in whose gar- 
dens Constance has been given a trial 
consider it a very handsome rose in- 
deed. It is one of Pernet Ducher’s 
productions, has orange buds streaked 
with crimson and opens into fine 
globular flowers. Unfortunately it is 
subject to blackspot, often losing its 
foliage. Moreover, it is not as hardy 
as one might wish. In a garden where 
a liftle coddling can be given, how- 

ever, Constance is a gem. 

















THE NEW IRISH ROSE LADY CRAIG 
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PLANTING BULBS INDOORS 





There is still an abundance of time 
in which to plant the Paper White 
Narcissus, the Chinese Sacred Lily, 
Grape Hyacinths, Chionodoxas, Ixias 
and other bulbs for growing in the 
house. The later the season becomes 
the more quickly the bulbs will force. 
But all of them need some period of 
time in which to make roots. Unfortu- 
nately many amateurs persist in 
starting their Paper White Nareissi 
and Chinese Lilies in bowls of peb- 
bles and water in a sunny window. 
They may obtain flowers in this way, 
but will not get the fine blooms which 
come as a result of keeping the bowls 
with their bulbs in a dark corner of a 
cool room for a week or two. Very 
often the flowers blast when forced be- 
fore a good root growth has been 
formed. Flowers will also blast very 
quickly if the roots are not kept cov- 
ered with water. Close proximity to a 
radiator or exposure to a draft may 
also cause blasting. 

Lilies of the Valley are sold in bowls 
with the tops partly grown. They will 
flower in a week or ten days, often- 
times, and make very charming gifts. 
Lilies of the Valley may also be forced 
from pips, as the bulbs are called, the 
process taking about three weeks. 
First, however, the pips must be kept 
out of doors for two or three days 
until they have received a good freez- 
ing. Then eight or ten of them should 
be planted in a pot and the pot set in 
a rather deep box over which another 
box can be inverted, the upper box 
having two or three holes for ventila- 
tion purposes. This darkened box 
should be placed behind the kitchen 
range or beside a radiator or perhaps 
on the top of the heater in the cellar, 
and left for a week or ten days until 
good root growth has been made. Then 
the upper box can be removed, and the 
new growth given gradual exposure 
to the light, finally being placed in the 
window garden to bloom. 

With a little experience it becomes 
very easy to force the Lily of the Val- 
ley. Care must be taken not to let the 
pips dry out. They are generally tied 
in bundles, each having a supply of 
long roots. Some of these roots may be 
cut off if necessary at planting time. 
But they should be trimmed as little 
as possible. 

There must be good drainage for the 
pots, and about half of the crowns 
should be exposed. It has been found 
advisable to place a little peat moss 
on the crowns after they have been 
planted, but the moss must be removed 
when the leaves and spikes have begun 


to grow. Clumps may be dug up from 
the garden and forced in much the 
same way, but the prepared pips seem 
to give better results. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS IN STORAGE 


Much complaint is being made this 
year about the rotting of Dahlia 
tubers, which has started in very early, 
probably as a result of the poor grow- 
ing season. It will be wise for all ama- 
teurs who have Dahlia clumps in their 
cellars to look them over carefully at 
once. It may be necessary to divide 
the tubers and this work can be done 
as well now as in the spring. Wherever 
a decayed spot is seen, immediate 
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treatment must be given. The best plan 
that has been worked out is to remove 
all of the decayed material and then 
to roll the tubers in powdered sulphur 
such as can be obtained from the drug 
stores and seed stores. Some growers 
use lime and others a mixture of sul- 
phur and lime, but the sulphur alone 
seems to give the best results, all things 
considered. 

After being carefully gone over, the 
clumps may be stored in boxes with 
paper or bagging over them, a little 
water being applied with a syringe or 
watering can later in the season if the 
tubers show signs of becoming shriv- 
eled. Some varieties of Dahlias are 
very difficult to winter, and amateurs 
should not be surprised if they have 
special difficulty with such kinds as 
Geisha and President Wilson. 
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Courtesv Missouri Botanic Gardens 


WELL GROWN PAPER WHITE NARCISSI 
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CONDITIONS FAVORABLE TO 
HOUSE PLANTS* 





The fact that light is needed by 
plants is shown when a plant is left in 
one position for a considerable length 
of time; as a result the plant becomes 
one-sided, all growth is towards the 
light; but by turning the plant fre- 
quently, so that all parts of the plant 
receive an equal amount of light, it 
may be kept symmetrical. 

In general, southern, western or 
eastern light is best suited to the flow- 
ering plants; northern light in particu- 
lar to the ferns and foliage plants. 

Watering is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in growing plants; it 
determines largely success or failure 
with house plants. Failure from this 
viewpoint may result from over-water- 
ing or under-watering; it is easier to 
drown a plant than to kill it by 
drought; if too much water is given, 
the soil becomes water-logged, sour, 
and the plant sickens; if too little 
water is supplied, the pliant wilts, 
leaves burn (if in strong sunlight) or 
leaves turn yellow and fall from the 
plant. Thus, it will be seen that there 
is a happy medium; in general we can 
say that the soil should be thoroughly 
moist; naturally there are exceptions 
to this rule, such as the cacti and 
desert plants which require very little 
water, and other plants, such as the 
eyperi or umbrella plants, which like 
abundance of water. 

Water should be given whenever the 
plant is in need of water. There are 
two simple tests: (1) rub some of the 
soil between the fingers; if it pulver- 
izes without caking, it needs water; 
if it cakes, it requires no water, (2) 
“rapping” the pots with the knuckles; 
if the soil is dry, the pot will give off 
a hollow, ringing sound; if wet, it will 
give off a dull sound. No hard and fast 
rule can be given, but water as often 
as the plant needs it. 

When watering a plant, water it 
thoroughly; don’t give it a little now, 
a little tomorrow, but water it well 
today and not again until it needs it, 
which may be two or three days during 
the winter; during the summer, it 
would be within a shorter time. Give 
water until it runs through the drain- 
age hole in the bottom of the pot; 
leave 14”-1” space between surface of 
soil and top of pot when potting; if 
this is filled when watering, it will 
usually be sufficient to moisten the soil 





*From a lecture by Prof. Clark L. Thayer, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass., at Horticultural Hall, November 7. 





thoroughly. Use tin or zine trays in 
windows, or saucers under individual 
pots, but do not let the pots stand in 
water (except in the case of Calla, Cy- 
perus, or Astilbe); if pots are placed 
in jardinieres, remove surplus water 
from the latter. 


If the plants get very dry, let the 
pots stand in water for five minutes, 
or until the soil is thoroughly soaked. 


It is not necessary that plants should 
be given water of just the same tem- 
perature as that of the room in which 
they are growing; it may be beneficial 
but it is not necessary; this method is 
practiced more with conservatory 
plants than with house plants. Do not 
use hot water on plants. However, 
warm water may be used to hasten 
growth, especially with the calla. 

Syringing is a fine practice when it 
ean be followed; it keeps the foliage 
clean, the stomata or breathing pores 
open, and helps to keep insect pests in 
check. Use a fine spray and a powerful 
spray. Do not syringe plants which 
have leaves densely covered with hairs, 
for example, the gloxinia. If syringing 
cannot be practiced, then washing the 
plants is the next best thing. 

Every plant has a definite range of 
temperature in which it makes its best 
growth; most plants suitable for house 
culture may be grown in a temperature 
of sixty to seventy degrees during the 
day with a drop of ten to fifteen de- 
grees during the night. Plants which 
require a temperature higher than 
seventy degrees are hardly considered 
advisable for growing in the home; 
plants grown at such a temperature 
require a more moist atmosphere than 
can be provided under living room 
conditions. 

Under ordinary living. room condi- 
tions the atmosphere is too dry to suit 
a large number of plants. If many 
plants are being grown in one room, 
as in a bay-window or house-conserva- 
tory, the humidity is increased by the 
moisture given off from the soil. But 
where this is not the case, where there 
are only a few plants in the room, 
water should be evaporated in the room 
in one way or another; from dishes on 
the radiator, by spraying the plants or 
keeping spagnum moss, thoroughly wet 
on the surface of the soil. Hot air 
heaters usually have some means for 
evaporating water into the heated air, 
so as to give an atmosphere that is 
not absolutely dry. 

Plants like plenty of fresh air, but 
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they do not like draughts; ventilate so 
that cold draughts will not strike di- 
rectly on the plants. Many plants, 
grown in a warm temperature and sub- 
jected to cold draughts lose their 
foliage. 





THE JERUSALEM CHERRY 


The Jerusalem Cherry (Solanum 
Capsicastrum) is being offered in 
great numbers by florists this year. 
These are easy plants to grow, and 
any amateur having a greenhouse or 
a sunny window can raise an abun- 
dance of plants by sowing the seed in 
April. The young plants will be large 
enough to pot up in June, and will 
have red fruits at this season or a 
week or two later the following win- 
ter. 


The Jerusalem Cherry is a very 
easy plant to handle, requiring only 
an abundance of water and good 
drainage. The fact must be kept in 
mind, though, that it is exceedingly 
sensitive to gas, dropping both its 
fruit and its leaves in rooms where 
even a small amount of gas has es- 
caped. Most of the difficulties in 
growing the Jerusalem Cherry which 
are reported are due to this fact. 





THE CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


The so-called Christmas Cactus also 
has several other names, among them 
the Lobster Cactus and the Crab Cac- 
tus. It is a plant which is coming into 
bloom in winter window gardens at 
this time. Very frequently it starts to 
flower and then suddenly drops its 
buds. Occasionally the plant itself 
dies without apparent cause. These 
troubles are due as a rule to over- 
watering. Like all types of the Cac- 
tus, this plant needs only a minimum 
amount of moisture. If the soil be- 
comes sour as a result of overwater- 
ing, decay soon starts in, causing a 
weakness which results in the drop- 
ping of the buds. 


A Christmas Cactus always blooms 
more frequently when potbound, 
which means that it should not have 
a large pot. An occasional application 
of lime water such as is readily made 
by dropping a small piece of lime in a 
pail or basin of water is beneficial, as 
it corrects any acidity which may ap- 
pear. This is an extremely easy plant 
to handle if the few points mentioned 
are kept in mind, and if during the 
summer months it can be plunged in 
a sunny situation in the open ground, 
requiring but little attention until it 
is taken up in the fall. 


a 
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MUSHROOMS, GOOD AND BAD 


Visitors to Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, have found on Mondays through- 
out the summer a remarkable collec- 
tion of Mushrooms put up by the My- 
cological Club of Boston. The interest 
in Mushrooms is much greater than 
is commonly realized, but Mushroom 
literature is not abundant for which 
reason the new book called ‘‘Mush- 
rooms,’’* by W. B. McDougall, assist- 
ant professor of botany of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will be read with 
appreciation. 

This book, which is remarkably well 
illustrated, is a handbook of edible 
and inedible Mushroom species. It is 
more than that, however, because it 
contains much general information of 
no little value. The author tells us, for 
example, that there is no difference 
between a Mushroom and a Toadstool. 
All are Mushrooms. Some kinds are 
called Toadstools merely because they 
are stool shaped. We are assured that 
of the hundreds of different kinds of 
Mushrooms only a few are poisonous, 
although there are many others which 
are not to be considered edible. The 
question, then, should be, not how to 
tell a Mushroom from a Toadstool, 
but how to tell edible Mushrooms from 
poisonous Mushrooms, or edible Toad- 
stools from poisonous Toadstools. 

The answer must be that those.who 
seek Mushrooms should learn to ree- 
ognize the various kinds at sight, for 
there is no rule by which edible kinds 
may be distinguished from poisonous 
kinds. The edible kinds are distinct 
enough, it appears, so that they can 
be learned as readily as different kinds 
of trees or birds. No one is likely to 
mistake one kind for another after 
he has once learned them. 

In his discussion of Mushroom 
plants, Professor McDougall shows 
that the life history of the Mushroom 
begins not in a seed but in a spore 
which may be too small for the naked 
eye to detect. It may float around in 
the air for a very long time, and per- 
haps be carried by the wind for many 





_ * Mushrooms, by W. B. McDougall, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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miles. Eventually it may fall upon a 
suitable surface and germinate, throw- 
ing out tiny threads until the mycel- 
ium or plant body is formed. This 
may take place rapidly or may go on 
for years before fruit is produced. 

If this is the common kind of 
Mushroom, little buttons are produced 
which, if cut lengthwise, we should 
find to be already a little umbrella, 
although closed and covered with a 
membrane, which in mycological 
terms, is the outer or universal veil. 
There is a second veil called the in- 
ner veil which, when the umbrella 
opens up, is stretched to its limit, and 
finally gives way. The fate of these 
two veils as the Mushroom develops 
becomes very important in the classi- 
fication of the Mushrooms. 

The puff balls of wild pastures are 
Mushrooms, and are particularly safe 
for beginners to use on the table be- 
cause there are no poisonous kinds 
among them. All the larger kinds are 
excellent, according to Professor Me- 
Dougall, if used while they are still 
pure white all the way through. It is 
important, though, to cut them in half 
and examine them, since if one has 
begun to darken inside, it will be bit- 
ter and spoil the dishful. 

Morels are familiar types of Mush- 
rooms, sponge-like in character, which 
are often collected for the table in 
early spring. They are closely allied 
to the truffles of Europe. 

Some Mushrooms, it appears, are 
parasitic on other kinds, Stropharia 
ejimyces always growing on the 
Shaggy Mane or the Inky Cap, never 
independently on the ground. Other 
Mushrooms live on trees, the spores 
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finding entrance wherever there are 
wounds. One object of modern tree 
surgery, says Professor McDougall, is 
to prevent Mushroom spores from get- 
ting into the wounds of trees, to grow 
and produce disease. One curious 
Mushroom, Lentinus lepideus, is very 
fond of growing on railroad ties, and 
used to cause much damage until rail- 
road men learned that if they treated 
their ties with commercial preserva- 
tive the Mushrooms could not live on 
them. 

It seems that animals as well as 
human beings have learned the pleas- 
ant flavor of Mushrooms. Sheep in 
particular are very fond of certain 
varieties, particularly the puff balls, 
and squirrels feed upon some kinds, 
even storing them away for winter. 
Professor McDougall has found that 
rabbits and turtles also add Mush- 
rooms to their dietary. 

Even more interesting is the fact 
related by the author that in some 
tropical forests explorers see in front 
of them a distinct green line which 
seems to be in motion. Closer examin- 
ation shows this line to be composed 
of ants in great numbers, marching 
single file and each carrying over its 
back a piece of green leaf. These are 
leaf-cutting ants or umbrella ants, 
which are returning to their nests with 
leaves, which will be chewed to a pulp 
and then spread over a spot which 
has been thoroughly cleaned. On this 
spot the ants will plant the mycelium 
of Mushrooms, with the result that in 
a few days they will have an excel- 
lent mushroom garden upon which 
they will feast with obvious satisfae- 
tion. 








MUSHROOM PLEUROTUS ULMARIAS GROWN IN A CELLAR 
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Most children who live in the coun- 
try are familiar with ‘‘fairy rings,’’ 
which are Mushrooms of certain kinds 
found growing in definite circles, from 
a few feet to twenty or more feet in 
diameter. According to legend, fairies 
danced on these spots during the 
night, a Mushroom springing up in 
each place where a fairy stepped. The 
real cause of the ring lies in the life 
habit of the Mushroom, which spreads 
in a circle, extending itself each year 
as the food upon which it has been 
subsisting is exhausted. 

All country children are familiar 
with fireflies, but even their parents, 
in many instances, do not know that 
there is a Mushroom which emits 
light. This is Clitocybe illudens, an 
orange colored kind, which grows 
around old stumps and the gill surface 
of which is nearly always luminous, 
as can be observed by taking the 
Mushroom into a dark room. 

Professor MeDougall admits that 
Mushrooms have but little food value, 
saying that they are to be prized prin- 
cipally for their flavor, although, after 
all, many Mushrooms have as much 
nutrition as cabbage. The author says 
that tons of excellent wild species are 
allowed to decay in the woods and 
fields every year which would furnish 
variety and flavor to the daily menu 
of thousands of families at a cost of 
only the time taken to collect them, 
if people would learn to distinguish 
one from another. 

The danger of eating poisonous 
Mushroms is very real, however, un- 
less one is familiar with them. The 
Amanitas are very poisonous indeed. 
One collecting Mushrooms should 
gather only such species as he is per- 
fectly familiar with, and only such 
specimens as are fresh. He who ac- 
cepts a Mushroom merely because the 
gills are pink or because the skin of 
the cap will peel off, is making a great 
mistake. The best time to collect 
Mushrooms is in the morning, be- 
cause then those which have opened 
up in the night are fresh and free 
from insect infestation. The author 
advises carrying a basket to gather 
the specimens in, and a garden trowel, 
for the reason that it is better to dig 
them up than to pick them. 

The author offers a series of very 
tempting recipes for the preparation 
of Mushrooms, and then gives a de- 
tailed description of scores of differ- 
ent kinds, most of them being illus- 
trated with full page cuts. 

Altogether, therefore, this is a book 
which will be valued highly by the 
Mushroom devotee, but which will 
prove entertaining even to persons 
whose interest is purely academic. 
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THE NEWER DELPHINIUMS 





At last the Delphinium has grown 
important enough to have a national 
society of its own, as noted on another 
page. Interest in the Delphinium seems 
to inerease rather than to diminish, 
which is not strange when one con- 
siders the remarkable progress being 
made in the development of larger and 
finer flowers. 

When Watkin Samue! produced the 
new strain which created a sensation at 
the London Flower Show, he did much 
to inaugurate a new era for this flower. 
The Wrexham Delphiniums as his race 
has been called have been among the 
most important additions to florieui- 
ture in recent years. At the same time 
various other hybridizers in this 
country as well as in England have 





been working a’ong similar lines, with 
the result that there are now several 
strains which are marvelous in their 
size and in the wide range of colors, 
such fascinating shades as turquoise, 
mauve, lavender, cobalt, and exrulean 
being included. Then too, these newer 
Delphiniums are noteworthy on ace- 
count of the striking effects obtained 
by the bees, as the heart of the flower 
is called. As someone has said, they 
often suggest velvety, gray, white or 
black moths, or perhaps golden butter- 
flies. 

The Vanderbilt hybrids, created by 
Newell F. Vanderbilt, of San Rafael, 
California, are very noteworthy, and 
new types are constantly coming 
from this souree. One of the latest is 


DELPHINIUM WHITE GLORY 
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Delphinium cardinalis hybrids which 
shows an initial start toward doubling. 
For years the Delphinium has blocked 
all efforts to make it break in classes 
and selections, but at last variations 
have come which give promise of start- 
ling results later. In the Vanderbilt 
race are some fine new deep blue dou- 
bles, some tinted deep crimson kinds, 
others with an outer blue and an inner 
red-purple. Also there singles in an 
entirely new deep rich shade of blue. 
It has been found that many variations 
of this kind come from seed, so that 
not a few amateurs probably will ex- 
periment along this line. 

The D. eardinalis hybrids mentioned 
has blue-black or red stems with heavy 
bloom, and is said to be immune to 
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grown. Pudor’s Glory is a blue seed- 
ling from White Glory, producing in- 
dividual blooms over 24” in diameter 
and very double. Mr. Pudor sells 
seeds from White Glory and other 
varieties of which he has only a few 
plants as yet. Seeds of this kind are 
very interesting for experimental pur- 
poses even in home gardens. 

Another splendid hybrid has been 
produced by the Kelways of Lang- 
port, England, and still another has 
been raised by the seedsmen Black- 
more & Langdon, Bath, England. 





PHELLODENDRON AMURENSE 


Phellodendron amurense has been 
one of the most attractive trees in the 
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States in the Harvard Botanic Garden 
at Cambridge. Male and female plants 
were moved from there to the Bussey 
Institution in Jamaica Plain in its 
very early days, and are still flourish- 
ing. Later two plants came direct to 
the Arboretum from the Imperial 
Botanic Gardens at St. Petersburg. 


UNCOMMON PERENNIALS 


There has just been received at the 
Botanic Garden of Harvard Univer- 
sity about nine hundred packets of 
seed of hardy herbs for the border or 
rock garden from Henri Correvon 
from the famed garden of ‘‘ Floraire’’ 
near Geneva. This is a much larger 
lot than was received last year from 
him, and during the coming year it is 














THE AMUR CORK TREE OR PHELLODENDRON AMURENSE 


attacks of slugs. The growth is tall 
and wiry, while the spikes are long 
and loosely arranged. It is thought that 
out of this type there may come real 
pinks or red. 

Some striking forms of the Delphin- 
ium have also been produced by O. M. 
Pudor, of Puyallop, Washington, one 
of the most interesting being White 
Glory, an illustration of which accom- 
panies this article. 

White Glory has been grown for 
three or four years and in good soil 
attains a height of six feet. It has 
not as yet been offered to the public, 
but is expected by Mr. Pudor to pro- 
duce a race of Delphiniums which 
will surpass any white varieties yet 


Arnold Arboretum this season, be- 
cause of the bright autumn color 
taken on by the leaves. This is an 
interesting tree, though, at all sea- 
sons, because of its peculiar corky 
bark, which grows in thick ridyes and 
is pale green in color. All summer it 
is thickly clothed with leaves which 
early in October turn a bright clear 
yellow, the beauty of which is hardly 
equalled by the yellow autumn leaves 
of any other tree. Unfortunately the 
leaves soon drop. 

It is rather curious that this tree 
should be so rare in America as it is. 
It is almost unknown outside of the 
Arboretum. Another species, P. japoni- 
cum was first raised in the United 


hoped to acquire all the perennials of 
which he offers seed. None of these 
are in the trade in this country, and 
few of them are in gardens here. 
Several hundred hardy species have 
also been received lately from Eng- 
land, and the lists of the English deal- 
ers are already nearly exhausted. 
Allowing for poor germination and 
accidents there will be at least 1,000 
new species to put into the beds in the 
spring. This will bring the collection 
of hardy perennials up to about six 
thousand species (not including vari- 
eties) and the beds will begin to have 
enough material for serious study. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard Botanical Garden. 
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PLANTS TO USE FOR EDGINGS 





The perfect edging plant has not 
vet been discovered. As a matter of 
fact, different kinds of edging plants 
are needed for different locations. In 
some gardens, and especially along 
carefully made walks, a small, trim 
and somewhat formal plant is re- 
quired, while a loosely growing and 
taller plant will be more satisfactory 
as an edging for a long, informal per- 
ennial border. 

Sweet Alyssum is a plant which 
comes most often to mind and which 
is planted freely because of its easy 


SWEET ALYSSUM EDGING IN THE TUCKERMAN-RICHARDSON GARDEN, 


culture, and because it can be made 
to flower most of the summer if the 
blooms are sheared off as the first crop 
begins to fade. Sweet Alyssum will 
come into bloom in six weeks within 
the time of sowing the seed, which is 
a distinct advantage. There is a pink 
variety although the white kind is 
more satisfactory. 

The blue Ageratum is another very 
good plant to use for edging purposes 
and within a few years the Ageratum 
has been improved to such an extent 
that remarkably strong growing, free 
flowering varieties are now to be ob- 
tained. The blooming season of the 
Ageratum extends over much of the 
summer, but when out of bloom the 
plant is not very attractive. 

If one wants a yellow edging, the 


French Marigold or Tagetes will be 
found the most useful probably. T. 
signata pumila is a dwarf, growing 
from the French Marigold, with 
bright yellow flowers produced all 
through the season. This Marigold 
can readily be grown from seed. 

Very early in the season pretty ef- 
fects are obtained by using the Eng- 
lish Daisy (Bellis perennis). This 


small, round flower is very trim and 
neat, and may be used with decided 
success as an edging for Tulip beds. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is used as a 


ground cover under Darwin Tulips. 
This plant is best grown as a biennial, 
the seed being sown the last of July 
in raised beds, and the plants being 
moved to other beds when large 
enough to handle. 

The charming Lobelia erinus is a 
particularly good dwarf edging plant 
for summer. It is a good blue and 
flowers for a long season. Then there 
is the Ice Plant (Mesembryanthemum 
erystallinum), which is seldom 
thought of in this connection, but 
which looks well as an edging if given 
a warm exposure and supplied with 
an abundance of water. Its foliage 
is covered with icy looking, watery 
globules which gives it a distinctive 
and unusual appearance. : 

The Asperula, which has a pretty 
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gray-blue flower, may be used with 
satisfaction as an edging plant, al- 
though it is not considered very im- 
portant. Then there are the Godetias, 
which will flourish in poor soil, and 
they are especially good for edging 
gardens of summer homes. And cer- 
tainly the little Torenia, with its curi- 
ous monkey-faced flower, should not 
be overlooked in any list of edgings, 
although one must admit it is seldom 
seen. It flowers for a long season, is 
very dwarf, and yet is effective. T. 
Flava, the yellow flowering variety is 
particularly good. 

Of the different Perennials used 
for edgings, few can surpass Sedum 
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spectabile, a form of Liveforever, 
which has thick, leathery foliage and 
which produces in the autumn large 
flat heads of pinkish white flowers. 

Nepeta Mussinii one of the Cat- 
mints, has been growing in favor in 
recent years and makes an interesting 
and rather attractive edging plant 
with its light gray foliage. It has a 
somewhat untidy habit unless care- 
fully trimmed and attracts the eats, 
but is nevertheless a useful edging 
plant. 

No better edging for the average 
garden can be found than the Tufted 
Pansies. They are easily grown from 
seed, but can also be pulled to pieces 
and replanted each year so that a 
supply can readily be maintained 
with but little effort. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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If French Roman Hyacinths of 
good quality could be obtained, they 
would be among the most desirable of 
bulbs to force indoors in the winter. 
Only the Paper White Narcissus is 
easier to handle or better adapted to 
window gardens. They force very 
quickly and make a fine display with 
their small flowers borne in loose 
heads. To my mind they have a much 
more graceful appearance than any 
other form of the Hyacinth. 

Unfortunately, the French Roman 
Hyacinths have been badly diseased 
for several years and at present it is 
very difficult to get satisfactory bulbs. 
There is reason for believing, I under- 
stand, that they will disappear from 
the market before many years unless 
some way is discovered of cleaning 
up the stock. Because of the poor re- 
sults obtained from the French 
Roman Hyacinths garden makers are 
turning to the Dutch Roman Hya- 
cinths, which although less graceful 
are free flowering and much more re- 
liable. Moreover they are cheaper. 

Dutch Roman Hyacinth bulbs are 
small so that from ten to twelve are 
needed for a good sized pan, which is 
the name given in the trade to shal- 
low pots. It is best to plant only one 
kind in a pan, for the different varie- 
ties vary in size and if used together 
produce an uneven effect. The Dutch 
Roman Hyacinths, also called Minia- 
ture Hyacinths, have a wide variety 
of colors, running from red, through 
deep pink and soft rose to pure white. 
There are also light and dark blue 
shades which are especially attrac- 
tive. 

I find that amateurs sometimes fail 
to distinguish between the French 
Roman Hyacinths and the so-called 
Dutch Roman Hyacinths. The latter, 
although appearing in a variety of 
colors and having small, neat bells, do 
not have as loose spikes as the French 
Roman Hyacinths and do not, like 
them, produce several spikes to the 
bulb. They are not to be considered 
as true substitutes for the French 
Roman Hyacinths, although very 
pretty when forced indoors. 

It is the large bulb which must be 
used for growing in the tall Hyacinth 
glasses sold in the stores. These 
glasses have a cup at the top in which 
a single bulb is placed, water filling 
the under part of the glass to the bot- 
tom of the bulb. Grown in this way 
very handsome flowers are often pro- 


duced, but considerable care is neces- 
sary, I find, in order to get satisfac- 
tory results. It is always best to have 
a good sized piece of charcoal in the 
bottom of the glass to keep the water 
fresh, and enough water must be 
added occasionally to keep the level 
constant. At the same time water 
should never stand around the bulb. 

It is just as necessary to set the 
bulbs in a cool, dark place as it is 
when forcing Tulips or other bulbs. 
To tell when the bulbs are ready for 
bringing into the light is easy because 
by that time the glasses will be well 
filled with roots. The accompanying 
illustration, which was made at the 
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Missouri Botanic Gardens, St. Louis, 
where many experiments with bulbs 
have been carried out, indicates the 
way in which the roots should fill the 
glass. Even then, the change from 
darkness to light should be made 
gradually. 

One difficulty which many amateurs 
report when they try to grow Hya- 


‘einths in this manner is found in the 


tendency of the flowers to develop so 
fast that they cannot get out of the 
bulbs, or else to bloom down among 
the leaves. This difficulty can be over- 
come to a large extent by setting a 
little paper cone over the top. 





I fear that garden makers who seek 
standard or tree Roses will be some- 
what disappointed this year. Appar- 
ently very few standards are to be 
obtained in any part of the country. 
Last year the total supply, which was 


HYACINTH FLOWERS IN A GLASS, SHOWING ROOT GROWTH 
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small, was exhausted soon after the 
opening of the season, and so far as 
I can learn the situation will be no 
better the coming spring. It would 
seem that Rose growers who have 
been in the habit of producing stan- 
dard Roses in quantity have had a 
run of bad luck, or else have had diffi- 
culty in getting the right kind of 
stock. In any event, garden makers 
may as well accept the fact that for 
several years to come standard Roses 
will be difficult to obtain and high in 
price. This is unfortunate because 
they are exceedingly useful in the 
making of a formal Rose garden. 

There is some compensation in the 
fact that growers are learning how to 
use the newer kinds of Roses in the 
making of standards, and some of the 
most recent introductions are proving 
to be wonderfully fine when grown in 
this way. Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 
makes a glorious standard. Red Star 
is an excellent standard and so is Red 
Radiance. These Roses and many 
others were among the kinds which I 
saw grown as standards last summer 
in the garden of William H. Robinson 
at Gloucester, and doubtless the list 
will be greatly increased in the years 
to come. There is a great future for 
standard Roses. 





IRIS—HALF WHITE, HALF BLUE 


Two years ago I found a gray-blue 
flower among Iris florentina alba 
(white) blooms, a very interesting 
rogue of an unusual color and of the 
Florentina type. Carefully was it 
lifted with the feeling that it was 
either a seedling or a sport. Its form 
(the Florentina type) and the fact 
that flowers stems are usually re- 
moved before seed forms made me 
think it a freak. This year it bloomed 
a gray blue again. Where it was re- 
moved there appeared one stem this 
season bearing four flowers, half of 
each bloom being that same gray blue 
as above, the other side of the flower 
being the Florentina white—the same 
color being on the same side all the 
way up the stem. 

Immediately these questions arose: 
‘Was the gray blue a freak or a seed- 
ling? What is color anyway, and why 
shouldn’t a flower be blue on one half 
and white on the other? Will this half 
and half sport persist if trans- 
planted ?’’ 

Perhaps the actual findings of 
others through their own flowers or 
reading will throw light on this sub- 
ject. A color photograph and a root 
carefully planted are here for refer- 
ence. 

—Andrew Auten. 
Oberlin, O. 
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Protecting Fruit Trees 








Fruit trees often suffer during the 
winter from the attacks of mice and 
rabbits which girdle the trunks. 
Weeds and other rubbish around the 
trees attract mice because they make 
a good nesting place. For that reason 
it is well to clear away such material 
and to mound the soil around young 
trees to a height of several inches. 
Straw which is used as a protective 
litter around young trees should be 
kept a few inches from the trunks. 

The best way to protect the trees, 
apart from these measures, is to en- 
circle the trunk of each tree with the 
mechanical protectors sold by the 
supply stores. The protectors made of 
galvanized wire netting three or four 
meshes to the inch is probably the 
best. It can be bought in rolls, and 
cut as needed, or obtained already cut 
at a little increased expense. 

Ordinary newspapers wrapped in 
several thicknesses about the trunks 
of trees often prove effective, but 
must be removed in the spring. The 
advantage of the wire guards is that 
they can be left on the trees through- 
out the year if made large enough so 
that they stand an inch or two from 
the trunks. The Department of Agri- 
culture offers a formula for poisoning 
mice which can be obtained in the 
form of a bulletin. 

Oftentimes mice will not attack 
trees if soft twigs are to be found 
on the ground, and some growers 
therefore follow the practice of allow- 
ing the prunings to remain until 
spring. 





Pruning Young Grape Vines 


Having selected the method of 
training Grape Vines on arbor, wall, 
or trellis, subsequent pruning is as 
follows: The spring after setting re- 
move all but the best cane, and eut 
this back to three or four buds. The 
third spring the trunk of the vine 
should be established on wire or wall, 
and the pruner may now lay off per- 
manent arms from the main stem to 
furnish a frame from which bearing 
shoots will grow. 

The vine is now established and 
subsequent pruning consists almost 
wholly of a thinning process whereby 
a certain number of buds are left for 
a crop for each season. The number 
of buds depends on the vigor of the 
vine and the variety. For vigorous 
sorts, as Concord and Delaware, from 
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twenty to thirty buds must be left 
each season. These are divided equally 
among the bearing canes, which are 
usually two or four. 





Pollinating Peaches 

Fruit growers who have been dis- 
appointed with the poor setting of 
fruit often displayed by the J. H. 
Hale peach will be interested in a re- 
port on some pollination experiments 
with this variety made by the horti- 
culturist of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station who is 
located in the Hudson River Valley 
for the special study of fruit prob- 
lems in that region. 

According to this authority, it has 
long been known that the J. H. Hale 
is self-sterile, that is, that it will not 
set fruit to its own pollen, and many 
peach growers are familiar with the 
‘‘buttons’’ frequently found on trees 
of this variety which are believed to 
denote poor pollination. The question 
is frequently asked whether or not 
Elberta will pollinate J. H. Hale and 
tests were made during the past sea- 
son in the Hudson Valley to deter- 
mine this point. Other varieties were 
also tried as pollinators for Hale. 

Early in the spring before the blos- 
soms had opened several hundred of 
these trees were covered with paper 
bags to keep out insects which might 
carry pollen to the blossoms. Pollen 
was then gathered from such varieties 
as Elberta, Belle of Georgia, Carman, 
Champion, Hiley, and Rochester, and 
after the Hale blossoms had had time 
to open was applied to the blossoms 
under the paper bags. 

When the fruit matured this season 
the number obtained from the dif- 
ferent pollinations was determined. 
Of 231 J. H. Hale blossoms which re- 
ceived their own pollen not a single 





YULETIDE GIFTS 
XMAS AND NEW YEAR 


Nothing sweeter as a Re- 
membrance to a friend, a 
Real Joy to an invalid or 
“shut-in,”’ than a bowl or 
jar filled with our fragrant 
Magic Lily-of-the-Valley. 
We will send you, as we 
have for the past 10 years, 
strong, healthy pips, as 
follows: 

10 pips... .$1.35 

_, et EC 

ka ee 
6th & 8th zones add 10% 
They flower in full glory 





- in our Prepared Moss 
Fibre in 16 to 18 days from time of 
planting. (Any bowl or jar without 
drainage can be used.) The price in- 
cludes delivery with sufficient Moss 
Fibre to plant and full directions. Order 
early. Demand always exceeds supply. 
We are Specialists in bulbs for house 
culture, rare seeds and bulbs. Send for 
our bulb book. 
H. H. BERGER & CO. 


102 Park Place New York City 


Established 49 years 
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one developed fruit. On the other 
hand, Elberta pollen gave a 35.8% set 
of fruit; Belle of Georgia, 33.3%; 
Carman, 28.5%; Champion, 37.5%; 
Hiley, 30.7%; and Rochester, 36.1%. 





Storing Apples in Winter 


If apples are to be kept in good 
condition through the winter in the 
house cellar, a temperature below 40° 
must be maintained. A moist atmos- 
phere is much better than one which 
is dry. Apples keep particularly well 
in a cellar through which a brook 
flows. As a rule there is too little 
moisture and too much heat in a eel- 
lar which contains a furnace, and it 
is well when possible to partition off 
a corner with an outside window 
which ean be kept open until late in 
the autumn. 

When apples must be stored in un- 
favorable situations, it is important 
to keep the box or barrel containing 
them closed tightly. The apples will 
keep longer if each fruit is wrapped 
in a sheet of thin paper. 





THE CYCLAMEN 


Without question the Cyclamen is 
among the handsomest of the house 
plants which bloom at this season. 
Frequently, however, complaint is 
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buyers, wholesalers’and florists. 


for the list you require. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 


from 
ELMWOOD TERRACE 
Stock of supreme quality bred by the champions of two successive 


American Gladiolus Society Shows. Early lists now ready for retail 
Most attractive offerings of finest 


commercial varieties, exhibition favorites and novelties. 


Margaret Breard Hawks 
ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 


Bennington, Vermont 


Send today 








made that the leaves curl and dry up 
or that the roots decay. The trouble 
may be due in part to the presence of 
gas in the air, but is likely to result 
from lack of moisture or of drainage. 
Cyclamen plants will not thrive if 
water stands around the roots. At the 
same time they lose their leaves and 
flowers if allowed to dry out. 
Considerable attention must be 
given the plants when first received 
to learn just how much moisture they 
need. It is well to remember, too, that 
pots in a sunny window where the 
sun’s rays strike the side, dry out 
more quickly than those which are 
protected by jardinieres. One good 
plan to follow is to set the pots in a 
larger pot, packing spaghnum moss 
between them. When this is done and 


when jardinieres are used, the pot 
must always be elevated on two blocks 
or some other supports so that water 
will not stand around the roots. 

It is well to syringe the foliage two 
or three times a week on both sides. 
In this way attacks from the red 
spider are prevented. This very mi- 
nute insect works on the under side 
of the leaves, often being undetected 
until the foliage becomes dry or curls. 

Cyclamen plants always thrive best 
in a room which has a moist atmos- 
phere, for which reason open pans of 
water upon the radiator or register 
will be beneficial. And of course when 
unusually cold nights come, the 
plants should be removed from the 
window, or else thick sheets of paper 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
COLLECTIONS 


UNTIL DECEMBER 201TH ONLY 


A careful selection of CHOICE GLADIOLI for thrifty buyers. 
Orders will be accepted for immediate or Spring shipment. 


$2.00 $5.00 
Collection A Collection B 
One Each of 15 Two Each of 15 
Varieties Varieties 


Scarlet Princeps 
Salbach’s Prim. 
Martha Washington 


Evelyn Kirtland 
T. T. Kent 
Anna Eberius 


A. B. Kunderd Rosa Nell 
Crimson Glow Mona Lisa 

Mrs. H. E. Bothin Marshal Foch 
Violet Glory Elf 

Pink Lily American Beauty 
Polar Star Gold 

Freda Jenny Lind 
Scarlano Purple Glory 
Jack London Rose Ash 

B. L. Smith Mrs. Dr. Norton 


Golden Measure 


Mary Pickford 
Jewel 


Pink Wonder 


Clean, true stock from New England’s Model Farm. 


Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE 


Seabrook -_ - 


Wholesale list of all sizes for growers. 
Illustrated retail list for garden lovers. 


New Hampshire 


We can still supply many of the items listed in last month’s 
issue of this magazine and are still offered at the prices quoted 
until December 20th and subject to prior sale. 








| 





$10.00 
Collection C 
One Each of 12 
Super-Glads 


Scale. 
$4.50. 








Rose Mist 

Dr. F. E. Bennett 
Henry Ford 
Geraldine Farrar 
Scarlet Wonder 
Mrs. Leon Douglas 
Captain Boynton 
Mrs. F. C. Peters 
Catherine Coleman 
Fern Kyle 

Mrs. F. C. Hornberger 
John T. Pirie 


per dozen. 


Seasonable Suggestions 


(Poisons and Fluids are not mailable.) 
Scalecide. A very effectual Winter wash for trees infested with 
San Jose or other scales. Qt., 
5 gallons, $7.00; 10 gallons, $12.00; 50 gallon barrel, $40.00. 


Lime and Sulphur, Dry. For Dormant Spraying of Fruit or 


Shade Trees and bushes against San Jose and Oyster Shell 
1 Ib., 35 cts.; 5 lbs., $1.50; 10 lbs., $2.50; 25 Ibs., 


Farquhar’s Pole Pruning. 
Each, handled, $3.25; without handle, $3.00. 


Single Edge, Hand. 
Double Edge, Hand. 
Adjustable, Hand. Curved blade, 18-in., $2.00 each. 


HOT-BED REQUIREMENTS 
Farquhar’s Hot-Bed Mat. 76 x 
made of heavy duck, filled and quilted. $4.50 each; $50.00 


Palmer’s Hot-Bed Mats. 
D, made of burlap, stitched through, hemmed with canvas 


placed between them and the glass. 


INSECTICIDES 


60 cts.; 1 gallon, $1.45; 


PRUNING SAWS 
For cutting high limbs of trees. | 


18-in., $2.00; 20-in., $2.25; 22-in., $2.50. 
18-in., $2.00; 20-in., $2.25; 22-in., $2.50. 








76 in. Covers two sashes; 


Wool filled. Size 76 x 76 in. No. 1, 


and thickly padded. $3.50 each; $40.00 per dozen. 


Pulverized Sheep Manure. 


Straw Mats for Hot-Beds. 
straw. Size 6 x 6 feet, each, $3.50; 3 x 6 feet, $2.15 each. 


Made by hand from fresh rye 


FERTILIZERS 
Ton, $55.00; 100 lbs., $3.00; 50 


Ibs., $1.85; 25 lbs., $1.35; 10 Ibs., 70 cts.; 5 Ibs., 40 cts. 





Canada Hardwood Ashes. 


Farquhar’s Fine Ground Bone. 
500 Ibs., $18.00; 100 Ibs., $3.75; 50 Ibs., $2.25; 25 Ibs., 
$1.50; 10 Ibs., 85 cts. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


Ton, $45.00; 100-Ib. bag, $2.75. 
Price per ton in bags, $66.00; 


6 South Market Street, Boston 
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A Breck Specialty 











Lily of the Valley 
for forcing in the Home 

Throughout the Winter season we supply 
to an exacting clientele fancy bowls and 
pots filled with Lily of the Valley grow- 
ing in specially prepared bulb Fibre. 
Prices, according to the container se- 
lected, $1.75 to $10.00. 

We are at all times prepared to supply 
the highest grade of Pips for forcing. 
Per bunch of 25 pips, postpaid $1.75 
Per 100 pips, postpaid 6.00 
Bulb Fibre (prepared) per quart 15 





85 State Street Boston 
Telephone your orders to us at 
Congress 8220 
Send for Catalogue 











Lily Bulbs, Plants & Seeds 
S. E. C. 
Saitama Engei & Co. 
Toyono nr Kasukabe, 


Saitama-ken, Japan 


Give a Garden Book 
for Christmas 


Books We Recommend 


Brewster, Little Garden for 
Re WN nce cs cases se ss $1.75 
Croup, Culture of Perennials .. 2.50 
Harpinc, Peonies in the Little 
TS Re ee eee 1.75 
Hepricx, Systematic Pomology .. 4.00 
Hortes, Little Book of Annuals 1.65 
Horres, Little Book of Perennials 1.65 
Horrtes, Little Book of Climbing 


eee ae spi 1.90 
Kino, The Little Garden ...... 1.75 
Kinc, Variety in the Little Gar- 

REED SES ee ee 1.75 
McDoveatt, Mushrooms ...... 3.00 
MacSe tr, Gladioli ........... 2.00 


Ortiorr, Garden Blue Book ... 2.50 
Rocers, Planning the Garden .. 2.00 
Steere, Design in the Little Gar- 


ARES Re Ae ee 1.75 
Van ReEnssEvaER, Art Out of 

OEY ee ea ee 2.50 
White, Principles of Flower 

eS 2.65 
Witson, America’s Greatest Gar- 

Se Sak os in Oath ces 3.00 

For Sale by 
HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 








DO NOT DELAY 
BUY 


CUs- 


Gladiolus Bulbs Today 
Special Low Prices for Delivery 
This Month 
AZRO M. DOWS 
Dept. “H” 
Kearney Square Lowell, 





Mass. 











A December Garden 
Thought 


The seed and nursery catalogues 
will soon be out for 1926. Send 
for them. 

In making out your order for 
next season’s seeds and plants, in- 
sure success by also placing your 


order now for 
IMPORTED GRANULATED S 





EAT MOS 


TORF MULL 


Growing plants deplete the humus 
of the soil required to make them 
thrive. The best way to replace humus 
is to spread Imported Granulated Peat 
Moss heavily over the, surface and 
turn it under. Then watch the plants 
flourish. It is free from weed seeds 
and disease. A little high grade com- 
plete fertilizer can be used in addition. 

Bales contain 8 bushels of Peat Moss 
Humus, sufficient to cover 240 square 
feet, 1 inch deep. Price $4.00, f. o. b. 
Cars, shipped from the principal 
cities of United States. 

Order from your seedsmen or direct 
from the importers. 

Garden and Lawn Book FREE to- 
gether with sample. 

This trade-mark 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 


157-P Water Street 
New York 





on the genuine 








v NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs ‘f Vines 

Send for Year 


@Titile Cree ‘ Farms 





























REGAL LILY SEED—TIf you want Regal 
Lilies in quantity, raise them from seed. 
1925 crop ready—50 cents per 200 seeds; 
$2.00 per 1000 seeds; $4.00 per oz. 

Gray & Cole, Nurserymen, Ward Hill, Mass. 








POSITION WANTED as a caretaker or land- 
scape gardener on private estate by a Jap- 
anese married man who has years’ exper- 
ience. Thoroughly understands all branches 
of landscape and floral work. Address Henry 
O’Kumura, R. 6, Box 40, Newkirk, Okla. 





POSITION WANTED 


Woman Gardener, with many years’ exper- 
ience, practical and theoretical training. 
wishes a position. d references. Will 
take temporary work if no ers posi- 
tion is obtainable. Address H. B., care of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 











suga liniana) 
Also many rare plants from the 
Arnold Arboretum 


Hardy American Plants 


CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 
“As you know, I consider this tree 


(Carolina Hemlock) the handsomest coni- 
fer we can grow in New England.”— 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
October, 1923. 
Introduced to cultivation by 
Harlan P. om 


Ten 
Pine specimens, 2-3 * keen $3.50 $30.00 
Fine specimens, 3-4 ft. ....... 6.00 50.00 
Fine specimens, 4-5 te Sckiewule 12.00 100.00 


All balled and burlapped 
5% discount for cash with order 
October is a perfect time for transplant- 
ing Evergreens. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Harlan P. Kelsey 


Salem, Mass. 
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MICHELL’S 
SEED HOUSE 


Send for a copy of our 1926 
Catalog; describes the best in 
Flowers, Vegetables, Bulbs, 
Plants, etc. 


12-1 


18 MarketSt PHILA Pa 
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BULBS FOR FALL 
PLANTING 


Get our prices before you buy. 
Illustrated catalog free on request. 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 


Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
428 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 




















BRUNT’S PERENNIALS 


should be considered when planning 
your garden. They include only the 
best and are grown right. A garden 
guide is included in all orders for 
$1.00, or may be purchased for 25 
cents with a rebate coupon. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H, West Point, Pa. 











HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. long, 
made in four styles, to take three, four or 
five rows of glass; either grooved or made 
for glass to putty in; Redwood, $1.40 each; 
White Pine, $1.75 each; 25 or more sash, 
deduct 10c each. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12, or 10x14 at 
$2.50 per box of 50 ponare feet ; 5 boxes at 
$2.40; 10 —— at $2.3 

Cc. ee OBINSON & BRO. 

Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 


Our 1926 Blue Book of hundreds of vari- 
eties is now ready for mailing. It includes 
new novelties, the best standard varieties, 
and our own creations. Send for your 
free copy now. Quantity prices on re- 


quest. 

CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
809 Creston Road Berkeley, California 


The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Ocwner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 
Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 




















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prep. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 











Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 

















STAR BRAND ROSES 
“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 

Send fer owe list 
The 
CONARD-PYLE | ¥¥] WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Highly selected seeds, specialist packet 
$1.00; mixture 50c; trial 25c; from 
originator direct—Vanderbilt Hybrids. 


NEWELL F. VANDERBILT 
San Rafael, Calif. 


EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
South Braintree Mass. 

















Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 








Those trim parallel lines 7% 
of pipe which you see wat- | 
ering so thoroughly your 

neighbor’s gardens are the 
Skinner System of Irrigation. 
Used in many thousands of 
market gardens and kitchen 
gardens the country over. % 
Y okie Standard watering 
* system for twenty years. 
You buy it by the foot like 
hose, but it outlasts hose 
8 13 times and saves all | 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 7) 
Trey, tie. | 


I onthe 





THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


VERMINE 


etc., working in the soil. 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 








Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 








A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 

A. E. Tuatcuer, Dahlia Specialist 

17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Write for 1926 Price List and Book- 
let on “How I Grow My Dahlias.” 








For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 











FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
Cut Flowers and Pot Plants 


Our spring list of gladioli bulbs 
and perennial plants free upon 
request. 
WHITE & JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield Mass. 
Crystal 0309 
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| Reliable Florists 








SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 


PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH $210 














MASS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 


E. H. Wilson’s Book 
on Lilies - 

The Most Important Work of the 
Kind in Recent Years 
LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 
By Ernest H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. 
Price $7.50 
For Sale by 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 








nace | \& 





UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 














BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 











Flowers Boston, Mass. 
\ Carbone All Leading Species and Hybrids 
FLORIST EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
BOSTON 
QpposiTzE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
ORCHIDS 


Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 














LILIUM REGALE 


Flowering Bulbs $3.25 per dozen 
$25 per 100 


Seed $2.50 per 1000 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








WILLIAM SWAN 




















Pine A Milton, Mass. - " 
W orcester’s secant eee Choice Orchids 
Shop HYBRIDS 
j Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
. ‘ Cattleyas, etc. 
Quality and | | Burpee Ss G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Bereice Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Sweet Peas 














Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park 355 
‘*Oable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 


DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


“Armchair gardening” is a 
fascinating occupation for a 
winter evening. With a copy 
of Dreer’s 1926 Garden Book 
PURE HONEY $i%ii%s, || 22,2 psn. next summer’ 

p mmny bead garden from its wealth of sug- 
ae eee, Oe ae gestions in Flower and Vegeta- 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone section L G R 
Regent 4971. Postpaid ble Seeds, awn Grass, Roses, 

Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 


The 1926 edition of this 
invaluable Garden Book 
will be mailed in January 
to all customers of record. 
If not on our books, we 
shall be glad to receive your 
application now. Write 
today—and mention Hor- 
ticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





GERANIUMS 
Rooted Costing, $10; S. A. Nutt, $25; 
Poitevine, $30; Ricard, $35; Buchner, $25. 
2% in. pots. Inquire. Oash with order. 
Florist only. William B. Dasha, 149 North 
St No. Weymouth. Mass. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 





Canadian Unbleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Nature's fertilizer for all sorts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, 
grain crops, and any purpose for which 
NEW YORK, N. Y. a balanced fertilizer ty desirable. 
r) Try my ashes this year on your 
flowers or on your lawn. 
SPECIAL OFFER to Horticulture 
readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 
ite, $80.00; $10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, 








0.00; delivered anywhere east of 

icago and north of the Ohio River. 
Special quotations on carload quanti- 
ties. Once used you will become s 
regular customer for my ashes. 


GEORGE STEVENS 
‘*Welcome Home’’ 
Peterborough, Ont., Canada 





329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
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a Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
} with opportunity for money- 

making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~310, 000 incomes attained by experts. 
> Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We — 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 
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Friends and Customers: 
For your kind words and liberal patronage 


I THANK YOU! 
Prompt, careful service is my slogan. 
GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


IRIS 
PEONIES 
PHLOX 


167 Cedar Street 











$2.00 
Collection of Bulbs 
For Your 
Rock Garden 


Six of Each for $2.00 Prepaid 


Winter Aconite ; Glory of the Snow; 
Guinea Hen Flower; Blue Grape 
Hyacinths; White Grape Hya- 
cinths; Blue Squills; White Sibe- 
rian Squills; Double Snowdrops; 
Dwarf Feathered Hyacinths 


RODERICK M.CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, New Jersey 





LANDSCAPE GLADS 


We specialize in varieties adapted for landscape mass planting. 
Let us quote you on 


Florescence — Cream 

Kokomo — Pomegranate Purple 
Albion — Salmon Pink 

Von Sion — Deep Yellow 
Freckles — Orange Salmon 
Alice Tiplady — Orange Saffron 
Dewdrop — Light Yellow 
Scarlet Princeps — Scarlet 


Our complete illustrated descriptive catalogue on request. 


BILL’S GLAD FARM, Inc. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 














Glad Greetings from 
New England 


Gladiolus Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, one 
of the most talked of Glads. in America 
available NOW for everybody. A 
splendid rose-lilac with blotch resem- 
bling a beautiful Cattleya orchid. 
We specialize in the Fischer Varieties, 
including: Mrs. William E. Clark, sheli 
pink with garnet-crimson blotch; Sun- 
nymede, rare shade of orange, ist prize 
in Open Olass for Best Orange with 
Blotch at A. G. 8. show at Rochester, 
1925; Ethelyn, (Prim.) orange ellow. 
lst prize in Open Olass for Best Orange 
without markings at A. G. S. show at 
Rochester, 1925; Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
very deep crimson; Priscilla Alden, 
salmon with soft yellow throat; Prim- 
ulinus Primadonna, (Prim.) Butterfly 
ellow, very much like Primulinus 
jpecies; Rose Mist, a crushed straw- 
berry Medio-Prim., one of the most at- 
tractive of all the beautful Fischer in- 
troductions; also Crusader, John Alden, 


a, mry C. 
se. Send for 1925-26 eo iiet 
of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or ‘‘Pavorite’’ Glads. 
(Wholesale list to dealers). New Eng- 
a _ Glads Are the Best in the 
or’ 


WM. EDWIN CLARE 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 




















SPANISH IRIS BULBLETS 
Parcels Post Prepaid 


Small bulblets for planting out doors to grow 
on. Fine for cut flowers, and larger bulbs; 
splendid forcers. 


Per 1000 
Blanche Fleur White $5.00 
Louise Porcelain blue 6.00 
La Reconnaisance Bronze 7.00 
Prince Henry Brown 7.00 
Mixture 5.00 


Cash with the order. 
GEORGE LAWLER 
Gardenville, Tacoma, Washington 



































Cherry Hill Quality 


Is ALwWays IN EvIDENCE wherever our EvEr- 
GREENS, TREES and SHRUBS are planted. 

Please bear in mind that our line of SPECIMEN 
STOCK comprises the CHOICEST to be found any- 
where. 


Those who saw our WONDERFUL PRIZE WIN- 
NING Peony Dispiays at both the New York 
and BosTon SHOWS will agree that CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY. 

May we be of service to you in supplying some 
of our CHorce Nursery Propucts that will AL- 
WAYS be a SOURCE OF PLEASURE? 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 


Cataleg 














os :t UG.5 > C ABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust- 


ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 


For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horticultural 
soe: at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in the heart of 
oston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United States. 
The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may borrow books by 
showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail by writing to the Secretary, 
who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 





The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United States 
and other countries. 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading room. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in this 
country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making application to 
the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them en- 
trance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without additional 
charge every issue of HorTICULTURE, published twice a month and dealing with all phases 
of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, and may be de- 
pended upon for the latest information about novelties and important introductions. 












Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by 


paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 






































Gorticultural Society 
of New York, Jur. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 

Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 
























































The Pennsplbania 
Horticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to the interests 
of Horticulture. It was organized in 1827, and will soon 
celebrate its Centennial Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Walnut Street, 
in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily to mem- 
bers and their friends, except on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and contains 
all the leading horticultural books and magazines, as well 
as the catalogues of practically every important seedsman 
and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their Member- 
ship Cards. Members may also obtain books by mail by 
writing to the Librarian. Tables and chairs are pro- 
vided for those who wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and exhibitions of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and 
Vegetables are held at frequent intervals in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) entitles 
member to admission to all Lectures and Exhibitions 
given by the Society.” 

A copy of “Horticulture” is sent to all members, with- 
out charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to inspect 
some of the beautiful private gardens in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership in order 
that its work and influence may be extended. 

Any person may become a member on being recom- 
mended by a member, or on application to the Secretary. 
The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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BOBBINK 
ROSES - 


knowledge that will make that perfect ‘Garden of Roses” 
we all so longingly desire. It is unique in many features, 
but we believe its crowning feature is that more than 


pars, gest ar, pitts Teochew of Somers 
By BOBBINK & ATKINS | * cece552 ==> 
‘ “ a ° P e- eee am sete ns SSS 
is the title of our completely revised and profusely illus- So Reams. SERS aS 
trated descriptive Catalog of Roses. It is an enlarged is a aera Doe ant Slaten 
edition of our previous catalogs, being more beautifully | Ta essen ta St 
° . ’ ° : 9 a ST oe = * _ 
illustrated both in color and black and is replete with the | 7 Sees eimie Pri tag pee SO A 
. 4 ; : ann eee ae sas 
largest collection of Roses grown in America. Eo: aeons Seo oe peas ed Sone : 
It is more than a catalog, it is a rose treatise of Roses, H ee ind woes chorea 
; ° . nd * sagreet, 7: Ape. tral Piper ny wn worth ae 
grown and offered by us for this season’s planting. Cor- i = onl ee 
. . . . . i Atk - ton 
rect descriptions are given and the merits or demerits t Son nd ees ot, | 
commented upon. It gives a wealth of real live Rose i Sassi ida. gal ot ratte = eee 
2 t ote Bris ae Soom 
. 4 be G1 
i 
t 
t 


100 varieties are perfectly portrayed in color and their : wet 
traits and colors are interestingly and correctly described. emcee ater Seo ee ee 
The illustrations have been made by artists in our Rose eer mt ns eta 
fields. Rose lovers will also find useful cultivation sug- nee ee Soon i eee 
gestions that will help them to greater success. : Se aati sta oh es petestr erg tint i 
We grow and have ready for shipment several hundred ‘3 learn ce a ms naan 50. era . 
thousand, “two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown plants” ge Se = 
in several hundred varieties which are described and egy nes. asi a 
priced, and among them are varieties suitable for every Snes wid sa lepoce compe — 
ms ta nae 


part of the country. Many of ther: are new and rare 


and have been grown for several s_asons in our testing Be 
grounds and have proved to be meritorious. Those listed & 
are only a few of the many hundrcds of new kinds con- | 
stantly on trial. Others are unusually attractive with the be 


popular ever-blooming kinds leading, such as the Captain 
Thomas Roses, Hybrid Tea, Pernetiana, Polyantha and a 
large variety of old-fashioned kinds, also Hardy Climbing, Pillar 
and Trailing Roses, and many other kinds and species. All are per- 
fectly classified and arranged in a way to make ordering easy. We 
have plants in all varieties catalogued at this time and advise order- 
ing at once to insure delivery when wanted. We shall gladly mail a 
copy of this catalog upon request to those intending to plant Roses. 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs 





AZALEA INDICA } 
The choicest of the forcing plants. The reason for this is 

obvious, for the great mass of colorful bloom covering these 
plants is something that will bring joy to the hearts of all plant- 
lovers. We can supply these in many varieties, such as: 

Blushing Bride, Large, pale rose. 

Empress of India, Large Semi-double, rosy salmon. 

Jean Haerens, Very Double, rosy carmine. 

Mme. Vander Cruyssen, Semi-double, light pink. 

Prof. Wolters, Single, pink flowers with dark center. 

Comte Oswald de Kerchove, Double, rose salmon flowers, etc. 


In the following sizes and prices: 
10-12”—-$2.50 12-14”—$3.00 14-15”—$4.00 
15-16”—$5.00 Specimens—$7.50 to $10.00 
Should any variety above be sold out we can replace same with a 
variety of similar color. 
JAPANESE KURUME AZALEAS 

For late or Easter forcing this wonderful new race of Azaleas 
has become quite popular. 

The hose-in-hose form, of which most of these varieties con- 
sists, is very attractive, being two similar or identical, funnel- 
shaped flowers, one apparently growing out of the throat of the 
other. 

Cherry Blossom (Takasago), pale pink, hose in hose. 
Pink Pearl (Azama Kagami), deep pink, hose in hose. 
Coral Bells (Kirin), deep rose, hose in hose. 
Salmon Queen (Kumo No Uye), pure salmon, single. 
Carmine (Kurai No Himo), carmine, hose in hose. 
Snow (Kureno Yuki), white, hose in hose. 
In the following sizes and prices: 
10”—-$2.00 12”—$2.50 14”—$3.00 
HYBRID RHODODENDRONS FOR FORCING 
In varieties such as: 
Amphion, margined warm pink with white center. 
Boule de Neige, pure white. 
E. S. Rand, rich scarlet. 
H. H. Hunnewell, dark crimson. 
Ignatius Sargent, pink, yellowish green eye. 
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Lee’s, dark purple. 


Pink Pearl. 
Roseum Elegans, good rose. 
18”—$4.50 24”—$6.50 30”—$10.00 


Blush Pearl, a beautiful light pink variety. 
Specimen plants, $10.00-$15.00 each. 
MEROSIDEROS FLORIBUNDA (BOTTLE-BRUSH) 

A beautiful Pot plant which can be forced for Easter. The 
name Bottle Brush applies to the flowers of beautiful red color 
and splendid foliage. , 

44” pots—$1.50 5”, bushy plants—$2.00 8” specimen—$5.00 
CLIVIA LINDENI 

The evergreen sword-like foliage and large clusters of flowers 
make it an attractive house plant. These strong plants are ready 
to bloom in Spring. 

6” pots—$2.50 each 7” pots—$3.50 each 
AGAPANTHUS OR AFRICAN LILY 

A splendid ornamental plant with bright blue flowers, very 
attractive when forced or for lawn, terrace or piazza. 

5” pots—$0.75 6” pots—$1.00 10” tubs—$3.50 
SYRINGA—LILAC 

This is without doubt, one of the most popular Spring flowers 
for forcing. We offer strong potgrown plants in the following 
varieties and prices: 

Charles X, Single, lovely dark lilac-red. 
Hugo Koster, Single, large full lilac colored trusses. 
Marie Legraye, Single, lovely white flowers. 
Mme. Casimir Perier, finest double white. 
Mme. Lemoine, Double, white. 
Souv. de Louis Spaeth, Single, deep rosy purple. 
$3.50 to $5.00 each 
ARAUCARIA EXCELSA 
The Norfolk Island Pine is one of the most symmetrical of all 
decorative plants. Beautiful plants in— 
6” pots, 15-18” high—$2.50 each 
6” pots, 18” high—$3.50 each 
7” pots, 18-24” high-—$5.00 each 
8” tubs, 30-32” high—$7.50-$10.00 each 
EPIPHYLLUM TRUNCATUM 

This the Christmas or Crab Cactus has returned in favor. A 
generation or so ago nearly every window garden and most 
greenhouses possessed one or a dozen plants with its peculiar 
bright red flowers. 

34” pots, extra strong, $0.75 each. 
4” pots, extra strong, $1.00 each. 
5” pots, extra strong, $1.50 each. 
SPIREA ASTILBE GLORIA 

A brilliant dark rose pink. The prettiest Spirea in commerce. 
Strong clubs 75c each; $6.50 for 10. 

Bleeding Hearts, equally attractive, 50c each; $4.50 for 10. 

Gerbera Jamesonii. Transvaal or Barberton Daisy. Strong 
plants in 3” pots ready to be repotted, 50c each; $4.50 for 10. 
CLIMBING AND OTHER ROSES FOR FORCING PURPOSES 

Ask for list with prices. 

Our new pamphlet of Peonies and Irises, also our equally at- 
tractive catalogs of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Rock 
Garden Plants will be mailed upon request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen and Florists 
Rutherford, N. J. 











































